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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW YORK 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Meeting of May 3, 1932 

A regular meeting of the New York Entomological Society was held on 
May 3, 1932, in the American Museum of Natural History at 8: 15 P. M. 
Vice-President Ernest L. Bell presided in the absence of President Mutchler. 
Twenty members and eighteen visitors were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were approved and read. 

The program committee announced Dr. Herman Spieth as the speaker for 
the next regular meeting. 

The following were proposed for active membership in the Society: 

Mr. E. T. Naumann, 179 Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 

James T. Earrelly, 1630 Undercliff Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Noah A. Levine, 54 West Mt. Eden Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Dr. Bussell Biddle, of the College of the City of New York, read a paper 
on parthenogenesis, the eighth in the series on the Biology of Insects. His 
talk was illustrated with slides showing parthenogenetic development of the 
eggs of bees, aphids, brine shrimps and other lower forms of life. 

Mr. Davis stated that no male specimens of walking sticks, Manomera 
atlantica, had been found on Long Island over a period of years. 

Mr. Safro stated that all literature describes the woolly apple aphis egg 
as being white and single. He asked the members if any had ever seen an 
egg of this aphis that was not black. 

Mr. Curran then spoke on ‘‘Some Unusual Habits of Insects , 11 saying 
that one always expects the unusual in insects. Among the peculiarities of 
the Diptera, he mentioned the Psychodidse, which live in the drain pipes of 
houses; the Blepharoceridse, which live only in the rapids of a stream, where 
pupation takes place under water on the sides of the stones and from which 
the adults emerge and fly away ; the Acanthomera, whose larvae live in solid, 
hard, living wood where they bore large tunnels, in the process of which 
they may be heard for several feet ; the Conopidae, which, deposit their eggs 
on bees and wasps during flight; the Muscidae, whose larvae are retained in 
the body until almost full grown. In the Lepidoptera, Thecla is attended 
by ants which stroke the glands secreting honey-dew causing them to be 
extended and exude a drop of this sweet substance. The caterpillar of the 
Snake Sphinx Monarch of Peru when disturbed will stand erect showing the 
markings on its body that are similar to a snake making ready to strike. 
The division of labor among the scarab beetles was mentioned by Mr. Cur¬ 
ran. The social wasps and the social bees show a remarkable degree of 
instinctive education. Mr. Curran concluded his remarks by relating the 
peculiarities of the ants, their parasitism and their complicated social 
structure. 
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Mr. Angell gave the following new records: Dorcas raephus in the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota collection from Kansas, also Ceruchus piceus from 
Florida. He exhibited specimens of Lucanus elephas , Platycerus agassizce $ , 
and Platycerus, a new species 

Dr. Melander spoke of a peculiar habit of the insect Ehamphomyia 
sociabilis, the male using insects as bait for the female during mating, also 
Embis aerobatica which spits bubbles until it has built a balloon of them. 

Meeting of May 17, 1932 

A regular meeting of the Society was held in the American Museum of 
Natural History on May 17, 1932; President Mutchler in the chair, with 
twenty-four members and seventeen visitors present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were approved as read and cor¬ 
rected. 

Messrs. Naumann, Farrelly and Levine were elected active members of 
the Society. 

Mr. Fred B. Silliman, of 175 Brooklawn Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., was 
proposed for active membership in the Society. On motion, the by-laws were 
suspended, and Mr. Silliman was immediately elected an active member of 
the Society. 

Dr. Herman Spieth, of the College of the City of New York, spoke on 
“Biological Control ,’’ the concluding paper of the series on the Biology 
of Insects. Dr. Spieth discussed the factor of climate and the biological 
factors of disease, insectivorous birds, and parasites which maintain or 
should maintain the equilibrium of numbers among insects. The first intro¬ 
duction of a parasite from the natural habitat of the pest was. accomplished 
in 1873, when a predatory mite was brought in to control the Phylloxera 
on grape vines in France. Biological control is most efficient in insular 
regions such as the Hawaiian Islands and also in California where the 
climate is warm, thereby making possible two or three generations of para¬ 
sites in a year; and also in regions such as those mentioned above where 
there are not many indigenous parasites. The fundamental methods in bio¬ 
logical control are many parasites on a single pest, or a single parasite on 
a single pest. In 1910, Fiske was successful in obtaining a sequence of 
parasites for the egg, larvae, pupa, and adult of the Brown Tail Moth. 

The meeting was then opened to discussion by the members on their early 
spring collecting. 

Mr. Curran spoke of his collecting at Lakehurst in the spring which had 
not been very successful. 

Mr. Davis gave advance notice of a paper by himself on cicadas to be 
published in the fall. This paper will contain some of the results of the 
collecting he did on his western trip in the summer of 1931. Mr. Davis 
said that Colias eurytheme had been very prolific on Staten Island during 
the Spring. Anax junius was seen at Lakehurst, Orange, and Cold Spring 
Harbor in April. 
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Mr. Ballou spoke on his collection of histerids. 

Dr. Driggers had observed an Oriental peach moth pupating in the last 
week in February. 

Dr. Melander spoke on the micro-diptera he had found in the north of 
Florida. He also spoke of the Field Day of the New York Association for 
Biology Teachers which was held in Northern New Jersey. The seventy-five 
members who attended had collected thirty-six different species of insects in 
two hours. Dr. Melander then said that although eight of the nine speakers 
in the series on the Biology of Insects were members of the Biology Faculty 
at the College of the City of New York, there was, strangely enough, no 
course on Entomology in the curriculum of the college. 

The Society unanimously voted its thanks to Dr. Melander for furnishing 
its meetings with these speakers on specialized subjects during the past 
season. 

Mr. Curran expressed his thanks to Dr. Melander on behalf of the Pro¬ 
gram Committee. Mr. Curran said that he hoped to broaden the field of 
the series on the Biology of Insects in the coming year. 

Mr. Moennich spoke of his collecting on Long Island during the past few 
months. On May 14, he found carabids at Alley Pond. Since then lie had 
observed tenebrionids, cucujids, etc., and an egg mass of the praying mantis 
in Little Neck. 

Mr. Safro expressed his appreciation for the series of talks on the Biology 
of Insects. lie also said that too much was expected of Biological Control 
both in California and here in the east. 

Mr. Sanders spoke of the measures taken to control the Brown Tail Moth 
in Nova Scotia where the Apanteles parasite was introduced. This parasite 
became an effective means of biological control in Nova Scotia before it 
did so in Massachusetts. He also spoke of the relationship of certain flies 
and infantile paralysis which is now being established by scientists. 

Professor Hamilton, of New Jersey, spoke on the insects affecting orna¬ 
mental trees and shrubs. In the past three years there are three groups 
which have been increasing in number. They are: grubs on the lawns, due 
to climatic conditions; spider mites on the evergreens, both broad leaf and 
hair; and the boring insects, which have become prolific, due to the dry 
weather. 

Mr. Thompson mentioned the increase of parasites of the codling moth. 

Meeting of October 4, 1932 

A regular meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, October 4, 1932, 
in the American Museum of Natural History, President Mutchler in the 
chair; twenty-three members and eight visitors present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were approved as read. 

The treasurer ’s report was read and accepted. 

The Program Committee announced the program for the next meeting on 
October 18. 
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Mr. E. S. Blanton, of the United States Entomological Laboratory in 
Babylon, Long Island, was proposed for active membership in the Society. 
By a unanimous vote of the members present, the by-laws were suspended 
and the secretary cast one ballot electing Mr. Blanton an active member 
of the Society. 

Mr. Curran said he had spent the summer in identifying and mounting 
the flies collected by Mr. Bell in his backyard. Also he had devoted con¬ 
siderable time to collecting pictures and drawings of flies. 

Dr. Felt spoke of the damage done by the European elm beetle, the 
willow leaf-beetle, and the elm leaf-beetle in the recent months. There has 
been an additional infestation in eight states of the Japanese beetle, thus 
extending the area of infestation north to Maine, south to South Carolina 
and west to Michigan. 

Mr. Davis showed nearly a hundred pupal skins and a few adults belong¬ 
ing to Brood YI of the 17-year cicada that had been collected during the 
past summer. On Staten Island the cicadas were found sparingly in many 
places; Mr. Frederick M. Schott had collected a few at Charlotteburg, Pas¬ 
saic County, New Jersey, and Mr. George B. Wilmott had found a number 
of pupal skins at Kaaterskill, Greene County, New York. Brood YI occurs 
from Wisconsin to northern Georgia and covers, as far as known, a greater 
area than any other brood. The cicadas were probably as numerous in the 
remaining wooded areas on Staten Island in 1932 as they were in the 
years 1881, 1898, and 1915. Mr. Davis showed specimens collected in 
all these years and remarked that some of them had been protected against 
dermestids for 51 years. 

Dr. Hartzell, who attended the International Entomological Congress in 
Paris from July 16 to July 23, spoke of his travels in Europe during the 
summer. During the period of the congress, the Entomological Society of 
France had its centennial celebration in the form of a banquet. Dr. Hart- 
zell remarked on how colorful and how very impressive the roll call of the 
various foreign delegates was. Leaving the group of American entomolo¬ 
gists in Switzerland, Dr. Hartzell went on into Jugo-Slavia in order to study 
the pyrethrum country of Dalmatia. 

After a prolonged absence from the meetings of the Society, Mr. Leng 
was greeted very cordially by the members of the Society as he rose to 
speak. He expressed his gratitude and spoke of his pleasure in being pres¬ 
ent again at a meeting. He mentioned his extensive literary efforts during 
the last year in regard to the zoology of Porto Rico, the compilation of the 
Second Supplement to the Leng Catalogue, and the History of Staten Island. 

Dr. Melander said that he had spent the summer mounting some 1,500 to 
2,000 specimens collected in the past. He exhibited and explained a new 
type of microscope now made by the Spencer Lens Company. It has an 
inclination joint, to eliminate stooping, an insect holder which rotates to 
focus, and a spotlight; the focal point is placed higher than in the ordi¬ 
nary microscope. 
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Mr. Moennich related some of his experiences on the Long Trail through 
Vermont over which he had hiked during June. Also he spoke of the 
Sericus simmerus, a Japanese species which he had found on Staten Island. 
This is the first record of this Sericus on Long Island. 

Mr. Eagot announced that he is interested in exchanges. He is special¬ 
izing in Meloidse. 

Hr. Euckes related some of his experiences and travels through New 
Mexico, .which he says is a collector ’s paradise. Hue to the wide variations 
in altitude there are numerous climatic zones, and the lines of demarcation 
are very abrupt between the several zones in the state. There is a great 
abundance of genera, while individuals of the same species differ at various 
altitudes. Hr. Euckes found many adaptations of insects to the dry cli¬ 
matic conditions. 

Mr. Sherman spoke of a visit he had had with Mr. Fall in Tyngsboro, 
Mass., during September. Mr. Fall has the last word in the way of an 
entomological den, in which he had 1,400 types segregated. These include 
types from Europe, Africa, and Brazil. 

Three broods from one pair of Polyphemous cocoons had been recorded 
during the summer by one of Mr. Wuster ’s customers. 

Mr. Pinkus had witnessed the migration of Catopsilia eubule (50 indi¬ 
viduals in an hour) at Cape May, N. J., on September 18. Other species 
which he had found to be common in September were: Atalopedes cam- 
pestris, Pamphila aaroni, Prenes panoquin, and Pamphila logan. 

Meeting of Octorer 18, 1932 

A regular meeting of the Society was held on October 18 in the American 
Museum of Natural History - President Mutchler in the chair, with eighteen 
members and twenty-five visitors present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were approved as read and cor¬ 
rected. 

The Program Committee reported that Mr. Curran would speak at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Watson read a communication suggesting that Mr. C. F. Groth, Hr. 
E. Ottolengui, and Mr. Chas. Schaeffer be made Life Members of the So¬ 
ciety in due recognition of their long-continued interest in the Society and 
membership therein since its organization. It was the unanimous desire 
of those present that these Charter Members be made Life Members and 
that the Secretary notify each of these gentlemen of this action. 

Hr. Herman Spieth read a paper on “The Wing Venation of Insects.” 
He first spoke on the history of the nomenclature for veins, mentioning the 
work of Hagan, Adolph, Eettenbacher and others. Comstock and Needham 
have given the foundations to all recent work on this subject although the 
present workers in this field have varying theories concerning the applica¬ 
tion of their principles. Hr. Spieth considers Lameere’s supposition correct 
for the nomenclature of the wing veins of the Mayflies except for the anal 
veins. In the Odonata, Hr. Tillyard has established a workable theory that 
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is correct. There are two biological principles involved in the changes of 
wing venation throughout the various orders of insects. They are, one, 
evolutionary changes by additions and modifications; and two, evolution by 
reduction. 

Mr. W. J. Gertsch then spoke on ‘‘ The Poisonous Nature of Spiders ; 9 
as follows: 

‘ ‘ The true status of the poisonous nature of spiders has been put on 
a sound basis within the last few years by various American .doctors. 
Their researches show that the popular dread of spiders is without founda¬ 
tion, except in the case of a few species that have long had bad reputa¬ 
tions. A dozen deaths due to the bit© of spiders have been described 
from the United States, but some of these are not definitely attributable 
to the effect of the venom. In the United States only one species of 
spider need be feared, the famous Black Widow, a member of a genus of 
spiders that has been regarded as taboo for hundreds of years. The 
Tarantula of Europe is no more dangerous than other common wolf 
spiders. The myth of the disease called Tarantism, supposed to be initi¬ 
ated by the bite of a spider, makes interesting reading, but it has been 
exploded. As Savory suggests, it may have been initiated by the Bac¬ 
chantes, when their ritual dancing was made illegal. They fabricated 
the spider story to continue their ceremonies without being molested. 
The large hairy four-lunged spiders called tarantulas, in spite of their 
great size need not be feared by man. Their venom is very effective 
on cold-blooded animals, but comparatively neffective on Homoitherms. 
Certain lycosid and ctenid spiders from Brazil are to be regarded as 
capable of causing painful wounds, but have not been known to be the 
cause of death in man. A summary of the literature shows that com¬ 
paratively few spiders are poisonous enough to cause man serious in¬ 
convenience. ;; 

In response to a question by Mr. Bagot, Mr. Gertsch said that it was 
necessary to preserve spiders in 95% alcohol, as mounting does not retain 
the morphological characteristics of the species. 

Dr. Melander said that Herbert S. Barber, of the National Museum, has 
had great success in mounting soft-bodied species by running the specimens 
through alcohol, thus extracting the body fluid, and then into xylol. He 
then mounts them up and they remain soft as in the natural state. 

Mr. Bernard Benesh, a member of the Chicago Entomological Society, was 
introduced to the meeting by Mr. Angell. Mr. Benesh spoke briefly on his 
recent trip through the mountains of Tennessee. 

Meeting of November 1, 1932 

A regular meeting of the Society was held on November 1, 1932, in the 
American Museum of Natural History; President Mutchler in the chair, 
with eighteen members and thirty-two visitors present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were approved as read and cor¬ 
rected. 

The Program Committee announced that Mr. E. G. Rex would be the 
speaker at the next meeting. 

The following were proposed for active membership in the Society: 
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Mr. Cyril F. dos Passos, Mendham, New Jersey. 

Mr. Y. B. Durling, 600 West 166th St., New York City. 

Mr. William J. Gertsch, American Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. A. S. Pinkus, 1520 East Fifth St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Mr. Curran gave an excellent and very interesting abstract of the paper 
by Chas. H. Hicks, “Nesting Habits of a Solitary Wasp,” which appeared 
in the Canadian Entomologist for September, 1932. He also showed lantern 
slides to illustrate the peculiar sleeping habits of Sphex xanthopterous, and 
the method by which the cicada killer brings in its prey. 

Dr. Bucks told of an illustration of intelligence in the Sphex which he 
witnessed in a stream near Ithaca, New York. The Sphex was seen to fly 
about a hundred yards down stream just far enough above the water so 
that its loot, a caterpillar, rested on and glided along the surface of the 
water. 

Dr. Ernest Mayr then spoke on 11 Collecting Butterflies in the East 
Indies.” Dr. Mayr was sent to New Guinea in 1927 by Lord Bothschild 
to collect birds and butterflies on the various expeditions that he was to 
make into the interior and up into the mountain ranges of this island 
which is second in size to Greenland. He found the butterfly fauna to 
contain just as many beautiful species as that of South America. The 
Ornithoptera are found rarely in collections because they fly over the tree 
tops and therefore cannot be captured with any success. Among the more 
interesting specimens that he took were Papilia goliath, with a wing spread 
of eleven inches; Papilio weisTcei , which was common on the mountain 
creeks; Delias species, which was found only in the high mountain alti¬ 
tudes; and Taenaris appina, which has a very slow wing stroke and is white 
in appearance, being seen only in the darkest forests. Dr. Mayr then re- 
counted some of his thrilling experiences in traveling over this island which 
has no means of transportation and where it is necessary to rely on the 
native boy-carriers and their very bad trails, thus making “African ex¬ 
plorations picnics as compared with those in New Guinea”! In closing, 
Dr. Mayr spoke of the languages used in Dutch New Guinea and the Malay 
Archipelago. The universal language is pidgin-english (‘ pidgin ’ being a 
corruption of the Chinese word business) which uses English words and a 
Polynesian grammar. In order to illustrate the peculiarities and the 
humorous sound of this language, Dr. Mayr then delivered a sermon on 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand as he had heard it delivered by a mis¬ 
sionary to a congregation of natives. 

In response to a motion by Mr. Curran, there was a rising vote of thanks 
to Dr. Mayr in appreciation of his interesting and most enjoyable talk. 

Meeting of November 15, 1932 

A regular meeting of the Society was held on November 15, 1932, in the 
American Museum of Natural History; President Mutchler in the chair, 
with twenty-seven members and twelve visitors present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 
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Letters from Charles Schaeffer, C. F. Groth, and Dr. R. Ottolengui were 
read expressing their appreciation of having been elected life members of 
the Society. 

The Program Committee announced that at the next meeting Dr. Ruckes 
would continue his paper on “The Mouth Parts of Insects/ J and that Dr. 
E. P. Felt would speak on 1 i The Development of Insect Control on Shade 
Trees . J 7 

Messrs. Cyril F. dos Passos, V. B. Durling, Wm. J. Gertsch, and A. S. 
Pinkus were elected members of the Society. 

Dr. H. Ruckes delivered the first part of his paper on ‘ ‘ The Mouth Parts 
of Insects/ ’ in which their origin and development were contrasted with 
those of other arthropods. An abstract of this first part will appear, with 
that for the second part, in the minutes of the next meeting. 

Dr. Ruckes ’ remarks were discussed by Mr. Bird, Mr. Gertsch, Mr. 
Leonard and Dr. Lutz. 

Mr. E. G. Rex, of the New Jersey Department of Agriculture, then spoke 
on “Japanese Beetle Suppression Work in New Jersey / 7 giving a full and 
very interesting account of the work done during the year 1932 by the 
department with the cooperation of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, with mechanical traps, especially in a region of about seventy-five 
square miles in Salem County around Mullica Hill and in Cumberland 
County around Bridgeton. Electrical traps were no longer used due to the 
necessity of constant attendance. The traps consisted of a funnel painted 
lustrous white, a cylinder painted lustrous green in which the bait is placed, 
and a jar beneath for the beetles. A quart jar was found to be entirely 
inadequate to contain the beetles taken in a single day; therefore gallon 
jars were substituted and a receptacle of perforated iron instead of glass 
was used in which the beetles were kept alive, and the odors of decomposi¬ 
tion which made the traps unattractive to the beetles were avoided. The 
aid of 326 farmers was solicited in the campaign and only one refused his 
cooperation—because there was no money to be paid. A twelve-page illus¬ 
trated circular of instructions was printed and the traps were well handled 
by the farmers. A record of daily captures from June 28 to August 4, 
with three columns to show numbers of quarts removed each time, was dis¬ 
tributed with each of the 2,100 traps. Using the gallon trap, six removals 
w r ere necessary in a single day in some cases. In other cases the traps were 
filled to the top of the funnel in a single hour and the neighboring corn¬ 
stalks were still black with the beetles. In one instance, the digging of 
six ditches, four feet deep, for the disposal of the dead beetles, provided 
some work for the unemployed. 

From the 325 farms, 856 barrels of 50 gallons each w r ere filled with the 
beetles estimated to be about 526,000,0000 in number. The bait used con¬ 
sisted of bran impregnated with molasses, geraniol specially prepared, 
glycerine and water. Apple orchards, grapes, and corn are especially at¬ 
tractive to the beetles, and also various plants and trees of no economic 
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value. One of Mr. Rex’s slides illustrated the beetles in a beneficial role 
attacking, in great numbers, poison-ivy plants. 

About a dozen other species of Scarabseidae were taken in the traps. 
Speaking of the somewhat prevalent idea that the beetles were prone to 
burrow in well kept turf of golf courses, etc., in order to deposit eggs, 
Mr. Rex said that digging experiments, showing quantities of grubs found, 
indicated that the principal factor in the selection of territory by females 
was the ease of digging and that the number of grubs was greater in soil 
broken by spading or other cultivation. In one cornfield, twenty-two grubs 
per square foot were found. 

The disposal of the beetles captured was a great problem. The method 
of killing them in 50-gallon barrels which contained 25 gallons of w r ater 
with 3 quarts of kerosene, and 1 quart of formaldehyde was not satisfactory. 
As a result of the season’s work, it was very evident that much larger 
receptacles are necessary for the traps. The gallon traps are often very 
quickly filled to the top and the funnels become congested with excrement 
of the beetles and many newcomers escape. It is proposed, therefore, to 
use in the future receptacles of 32 quarts. 

Mr. Rex’s remarks were listened to with keen interest and were discussed 
by Dr. Felt and others. 


